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Anti-Evolution Laws 
The year 1926 has brought one addition to the small 


collection of laws which have resulted from a determined 
effort on the part of some of the Southern states to for- 
bid the teaching of evolutionary theory in the schools. At 
the close of 1925 Tennessee was the only state which had 
an actual anti-evolution law upon its statute books. This 
law (Public Acts, Chapter 27, 1925), by title “an act 
prohibiting the teaching of the evolution theory in all the 
universities, normals and all other public schools of Ten- 
nessee, which are supported in whole or in part by the 
public school funds of the state, and to provide penalties 
for the violation thereof,’ provides in Section 1 that it 
hall be unlawful to teach in state supported schools, 
‘any theory that denies the story of the divine creation 
of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that 
man was descended from a lower order of animals.” The 
penalty fixed for violation of the statute is a fine of not 
less than $100 or more than $500. The constitutionality 
of this law is not yet determined; the test case under it 
now stands on appeal before the State Supreme Court 
and will probably be heard in May. 

In Florida, a resolution was adopted by the 1923 legis- 
lature which declared that “it is the sense of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida that it is improper and 
subversive to the best interest of the people of this state 
for any professor, teacher or instructor in the public 
schools and colleges, supported in whole or in part by 
public taxation, to teach as true Darwinism, or any other 
hypothesis that links man in blood relationship to any 
other form of life.” 

In Oklahoma, the session laws of 1923, Section 12, 
rovided that the state shall not purchase any text-book 
that teaches “materialistic conception of history, i.e., the 
Darwin theory of creation vs. the Bible account of crea- 
tion.” This was repealed by the 1925 session of the 
legislature but, by petition, was referred to popular vote at 
the next general primary election, which will take place 
next August. At present the law stands repealed, pend- 
ing the referendum, which may kill it permanently or 
reenact it. 

In Kentucky, a bill similar in content to the Tennessee 
law was introduced in the 1925 legislature but was de- 
feated. North Carolina had a resolution before its 1925 
legislature which was defeated. This resolution was similar 
to the one passed in Florida. 

Texas approached the matter from another angle. On 
October 25, 1925, the State Text Book Commission 
adopted a resolution providing that “it be the sense of 
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this commission that all objectionable features be revised 
or eliminated to the satisfaction of the revision committee 
in all text-books, and that these adoptions shall not take 
effect until such revisions, including additions and elimi- 
nations, have been made.” The secretary of the Texas 
State Text Book Commission writing to the American 
Civil Liberties Union explained that “this resolution does 
not specifically mention the topic of evolution but it was 
evidently in the mind of the person who made the motion.” 
An effort was made in July, 1925, to have the California 
Board of Education go on record against the teaching of 


_the theory of evolution in the public schools but such 


action was not taken. 


This was the situation at the close of 1925. The 1926 
session of the Mississippi legislature on February 8 passed 
an anti-evolution law which was signed by the Governor 
on March 12. This law provides in Section 1, “That it 
shall be unlawful for any teacher or other instructor in 
any university, college, normal, public school or other 
institution of the state supported in whole or in 
part from public funds derived by state or local taxation 
to teach that mankind ascended or descended from a lower 
order of animals and also it shall be unlawful for any 
teacher, text-book commission or other authority exercis- 
ing the power to select text-books for above mentioned 
educational institutions to adopt or use in any such insti- 
tution a text-book that teaches the doctrine that mankind 
ascended or descended from the lower order of animals.” 

Section 2 provides that any one found guilty of violation 
of any of the foregoing provisions shall upon conviction 
be fined an amount not to exceed $500.00 and “shall 
vacate the position thus held in any educational institution 
of the character above mentioned or any commission of 
which he may then be a member.” 


In Kentucky, a similar bill was introduced which was 
defeated in the lower house in February, as was the 
measure proposed last year. The Virginia legislature had 
before it for a month an anti-evolution bill which was 
withdrawn in March. 


The Atlanta, Georgia, Board of Education in February 
adopted a resolution condemning the teaching of evolution 
in the public schools and appointing an investigating com- 
mittee to report the names of “guilty” teachers in order 
that the Board might take “proper action.” 

In Washington, D. C., the clause in the District of 
Columbia appropriations bill forbidding the teaching of 
“partisan politics, disrespect for the Bible, and that ours 
is an inferior form of government,” which has been 
carried in the bill for the past two years, was killed in 
committee this year. 
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Survey of Adult Education 


Frederic P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, contributes to the Yale Review for April a résumé 
of the extent of the adult education movement in the 
United States and a critique of some of the evident ten- 
dencies. Dr. Keppel was formerly dean of Columbia 
College and has been at different times Assistant Secretary 
of War, director of foreign operations of the American 
Red Cross and representative of the United States in the 
International Chamber of Commerce. He therefore writes 
out of an extensive experience in public affairs as well as 
in education. He presents results of a study of the adult 
education movement made by the Carnegie Corporation. 

There are now five times as many adults pursuing some 
kind of supervised study as are registered in all the colleges 
and universities of the country. The students in com- 
mercial correspondence courses are the largest group. A 
million and a half new students register in these schools 
each year. The typical student is a young man 26 years 
of age who has been in high school two years and who 
lives in a medium-sized city. More than a million persons 
attend public evening schools, part-time and continuation 
schools. These are young people of both sexes, with an 
average age of nineteen or twenty years. Ninety-two 
per cent of these students are under twenty-four years 
of age. “On the basis of their own statements, only 15 
per cent left school because of financial pressure. Most 
of them evidently left because they had lost interest. 
Their reason for returning is the realization that education 
pays.” 

There are now 150,000 in university extension classes. 
These are mainly women averaging thirty years of age. 
The Y. M. C. A. courses enroll 100,000 students. There 
are probably 100,000 under other organizations. Workers’ 
education classes have an enrollment of 30,000. Less 
formal instruction in the form of lectures, chautauquas, 
agricultural extension, has been reaching a rapidly in- 
creasing number of persons. “Our trouble,” states Dr. 
Keppel, “is not that we have no adult education. Few 
realize how much of it we have, and how vital and vigor- 
ous much of it is.” 

The following observations are made on this develop- 
ment: It has proceeded largely “outside our best educa- 
tional traditions and leadership, and so without the 
guidance and control by which it might have profited.” 
(It should be stated that a group with considerable in- 
fluence in the adult education movement favors this 
development without the assistance of the “best” profes- 
sional leadership, and regards the absence of these leaders 
as an advantage.) Further, the universities have made 
extension teaching “pay its own way” to a far greater 
extent than other instruction; they have not permitted 
it to draw upon endowment funds; the largest university 
of the country reported in 1924 that it had received 
$1,000,000 in tuition fees from extension students, al- 
though it had expended only $650,000. (This is in strik- 
ing contrast to the status of work for degrees, in which 
the student usually pays a small proportion of the cost 
of his instruction.) “In a great majority of cases, the 
enterprise is frankly commercial in character. . 
What nationally we lack the most, as I see it, is the habit 
—and in most communities the opportunity as well—of 
consecutive study in some subject for its own sake . 
not to fill the pay envelope but to develop in 
the student what experience has proved to be one of the 
most durable satisfactions of human life.” 


[2] 


New York’s 48-Hour Bill Fails Again 


The 48-hour week for women has been killed again by 
the New York State Assembly. The methods used this 
year were the same as have been employed in previous 
years to kill the measure—Republican assemblymen re- 
fused to let the bill come to a vote on the floor by voting 
_ the discharge of committee from consideration 
of it 


The Shonk 48-hour week bill was introduced on Janu- 
ary 12, Senator Mastick having introduced the bill in the 
Senate the preceding week. The same arguments were 
used against the bill by Mark Daly, lobbyist for the 
Associated Industries, and by the National Woman’ 
Party, as in previous years. 


Members of the State Affairs Committee of the 
Women’s National Republican Club, after a referendum 
of their members on the Mastick-Shonk bill based on the 
results of a survey of women employed in industrial and 
mercantile establishments in the state, recommended that 
the bill be amended “to provide for twelve weeks of over- 
time work during the calendar year, such overtime not 
to exceed the present legal allowance of 54 hours a week 
or ten hours a day.” The original bill called for ten 
weeks overtime. The results of this unbiased, non- 
partisan survey of a cross-section of working women in 
the state proved that 96 per cent of the women inter- 
viewed were in favor of the 48-hour week. The State 
Affairs Committee of the Women’s National Republican 
Club urged enactment of the amended Mastick-Shonk 
bill but were disregarded in the same manner as the author 
ized representatives of the working women who ar 
affected by the measure have been disregarded in their 
request for this legislation. 

When the vote for discharge was taken in the Assembly 
ten Republicans voted favorably ; but seventeen votes were 
needed in order to carry the motion. 

The 48-hour week bill has never been permitted out of 
committee in the Assembly. Occasionally it has been 
permitted out in the Senate, as it was last year when it 
carried overwhelmingly. Proponents of the measure be- 
lieve that the leaders have held the bill in committee in 
the Assembly because they know that Republican assem- 
blymen would vote for it if it were reported out. 


Russia and Her Rulers 


Americans cannot hope to secure thoroughly unbiased 
and adequate accounts of the situation in Soviet Russia 
but the following excerpts from Arthur Ransome’s d 
scription of economic conditions there, published in Th 
Manchester Guardian Weekly for March 26 and April 2 
are unusually illuminating and objective. Mr. Ransome, 
who has for some years been numbered among the best 
informed of writers on Russia, thus describes the present 
situation: “There are disagreements even in the ranks 
of the Communists as to the proper description of the 
economic system of Russia. In the country the bulk of 
production is that of small farmers tilling land with the 
help of their families. On one side of this main body 
of producers is a much smaller one of farmers who cul- 
tivate with the help of hired labor in addition to that of 
their own relations, and on the other side is a body of peas- 
ants who, being without beasts and instruments of tillage, 
seek employment, sometimes earning by that means the 
use of beasts and implements to till land for themselves. 
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There is also a certain amount of cooperative agriculture, 
though not enough to affect this general picture. In the 
towns it is much harder to obtain a clear view of what 
is happening. 


“According to Trotsky (and I have examined several 
other sets of figures but found none that differ materially 
from his) the state has in its hands four-fifths of indus- 
try, three-quarters of internal trade, nearly 100 per cent 
of banking and of foreign trade, and 100 per cent of 
transport. But when you go out into the streets of 
Moscow you see very much what you see in the streets 
of any European capital. There are crowded shops, open 
markets, street hawkers, and all the bustle that we asso- 
— with competition. There is a tremendous amount 

noisy advertisement, electric signs at night, flaming 
banners announcing restaurants, kinema performances, 
lotteries, etc., by day. Much attention is paid to window 
dressing in the shops. All the arts of inducing people to 
spend money are practiced in Moscow as in London. 
Well-known poets add to their incomes by producing 
jingles to sell goods. Well-known artists paint posters 
there as here. I think it would be possible for a visitor 
who did not know Russian to stay in Moscow for a 
month and never realize that there was anything different 
in the economic system there from the economic system 
that he had, in just the same way, been able to take for 
granted at home. 


“The state found itself in the possession of a huge 
mass of moribund nationalized industry. It split this up 
into ‘trusts,’ and after a most unsuccessful attempt to 

tain close control over them turned them loose to shift 
for themselves and to account only for results. Credit 
for their operations comes from the state banks. The 
trusts work exactly like industrial combines in other 
countries, with the sole exception that as their credit does 
not come from private shareholders, but from the state, 
no private persons can sit at home and receive incomes 
in exchange for lending their money. The trusts not only 
make, but sell. Their shops are in competition with the 
shops of private traders and with the shops of the co- 
operative societies, which also obtain their credit from the 
state. Just as payment by piece-work gives personal in- 
terest in production to the workers, so in selling a com- 
mission on sales turns the indifferent bureaucrat of the 
state shop of 1921 into the keen salesman of 1926. n% 


“Naturally, there are not as yet enough technically 
equipped Communists to fill the boards of the trusts. 
There are, however, enough to ensure adequate Com- 


.ussia unist representation on each board. In 1925, of 639 
's p. irectors, 313 were Communists, of whom 228 had them- 
1 


selves been workmen.” 


Mr. Ransome believes that the change in policy means 
that the Communists have learned that they “cannot do 
without the two main motives that stimulate activity else- 
where—competition and personal interest.” In this re- 
spect he finds the Communists in a class by themselves: 
“Every Communist director means some saving of money 
to the concern in which he is employed, because, in spite 
of their recognition that mankind in general has to be 
bribed by an appeal to its personal interests in order to 
induce it to do its best, the party has not abandoned the 
hope that at some future time man will rise to the level 
of the ant and work for the community. The party calls 
upon its members to prove this by self-sacrifice. No 
Communist, no matter what his post, may earn more than 
225 roubles « month (approximately £250 a year). There 
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is no limit to the earnings of non-Communists. A 
‘bourgeois’ specialist may get any salary that his em- 
ployers think that his knowledge is worth to them. Thus 
in a trust or a bank you will find a Communist director 
with a salary of £250, and several specialists, his sub- 
ordinates, with salaries of £700 or £1,000, or even more. 
These latter can dine in restaurants that a Communist can- 
not visit without putting himself under suspicion of using 
money that is not his.” 


Concerning the party’s membership, Mr. Ransome says: 
“Although the party has latterly grown to be a body of 
over a million (actual subscribers), mere profession of 
adherence to its general programme is not enough to gain 
admission to it. lt was easy enough in 1917, when the 
party was struggling and liable to persecution. It was 
easy during the worst moments of the Civil War, for it 
was felt that a man’s desire to join when the possession 
of a party ticket merely ensured that he would be shot 
out ot hand if captured by the other side (1 know plenty 
of White officers who were captured by the Reds and are 
working in Russia today, but not one single Communist 
who survived being captured by the Whites) was almost 
a sufficient guarantee of genuine convictions. Now that 
the party is ruling Russia and that membership in it 
opens the way to a career, it is extremely careful in ad- 
mitting new members. It is an extraordinarily self-con- 
scious party. For example, it recognized that the new 


. conditions that are accompanying Russia’s economic re- 


covery would be likely imperceptibly to bring about a 
change in the party attitude, and that in this way the party 
might lose sight of its purpose, whereupon it consciously 
decided that the way to ensure against this was to see 
that the workmen in the party should be able to counteract 
the influence of the intelligentsia, who, it was felt, were 
most likely to be affected by the new conditions. There 
was accordingly a purge of the party that greatly re- 
duced the percentage of intelligentsia, and when the doors 
were reopened they were opened under a notice more or 
less strictly observed of ‘workmen only.’ The result was a 
marked change in the social character of the party. In 
the year that followed Lenin’s death the percentage of 
workmen in the party rose from 44 to 57. 9, the percentage 
of peasants fell from 28.8 to 25.3, and the percentage of 
intelligentsia fell from 27.2 to 16.8. 


“In 1925, 72.2 per cent of the party were Russians, 7 
per cent were Ukrainians, 3.9 per cent were Jews, and 
16.9 per cent were of other nationalities. The party is 
no longer called the Russian Communist Party, but has 
adopted the name of the ‘All-Union Communist Party,’ a 
verbal concession to the feelings of the non-Russian na- 
tionalities in the U.S. S. R. It is a young party. Only 
15.3 per cent of its members are over 40; 39.4 per cent 
are between 30 and 39; 29.23 per cent are in the twenties, 
and a small fraction per cent are 18 and under.” The 
Communist, says Mr. Ransome, has become a member of 
a religious society which is more tolerant of sin in the 
mass of humanity than in its own members, and will not 
suffer that heresy in its own body which it would consider 
as merely a normal delusion in mankind outside. 


Dr. Cadman on the R. O. T. C. 


The address by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches, before the Bedford Branch 
of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., on April 18, has occasioned 
some criticism because he was understood to have made 
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a radical pacifist pronouncement. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Cadman prefaced his discussion of military training 
in schools and colleges by saying: “Personally, 1 make a 
differentiation between wars of defense and those of 
aggression. Nor am I inclined to apologize for the policies 
followed by the fathers in 1776 and in the Civil War. 
We must not surrender our territory or our ideals as a 
nation to the brutalities of an insolent invader. But such 
dread contingencies are remote, and the plea that arma- 
ments are the best protection against them is quite illogical 
and sophisticated.” 


Dr. Cadman directed his criticism at the conduct of the 
Reserve Officers Training Camps in educational institu- 
tions on the ground that their primary purpose as defined 
in army regulations is “to provide systematic military train- 
ing at civil educational institutions for the purpose of 
qualifying selected students for appointment as reserve 
officers in the military forces of the United States!” 

On this point Dr. Cadman said: “Those who support 
this measure urge that past experience dictates its wisdom 
and necessity; that the reserve officers training corps is a 
substitute for a large standing army; that the training 
makes students better men and better citizens; that it 
creates in them an aversion for war; that it enables them 
to participate quickly in orderly mass movements. Those 
who oppose it, as I do, contend that it ingrains in the 
mental and moral structure of our students the conviction 
that preparedness for war and war itself are normal rela- 
tions of nations; encourages belief in violence as the final 
resort in international differences and discourages the 
efforts now in process to settle such differences by ar- 
bitration. 


“It also unconsciously produces in schools and colleges 
a mental attitude inimical to the ideals of world justice 
and world peace for which we went into the World War. . 
Nor does our country need such an extraordinary 


measure. It enjoys the enormous advantages I have 
mentioned of man power and economic power beyond 
calculation. If, nevertheless, it needs an expansion of 
its military forces let this be gained by other means 
than this act prescribes. In brief, take the War 
Department out of the public schools of the United 
States and keep it out. It is unwise and in the real sense 
unpatriotic to introduce in these schools the very things 
we denounced so bitterly in our adversaries of 1918. Mak- 
ing military training compulsory by college edicts, refusing 
academic degrees to students on any other ground than 
academic unfitness, creating the vicious atmosphere of 
vilification around those students who refuse military 
training as coward and poltroon is about as un-American 
a procedure as I know. It is entirely adverse to the spirit 
and the principle of the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence. Ex-President Eliot, Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, President Garfield, Dean Shailer Matthews, Presi- 
dent Morgan, President Faunce and President King are 
typical educators who have registered their opposition to 
this measure. I stand with them and I believe I represent 
the majority of Protestant leaders on this issue. At the 
very least, I repeat the request, and ask you to consider it, 
that the War Department be taken out of the public 
schools of the United States of America. We have re- 
fused compulsory military training for ourselves. Why 
should it be forced on our sons as part of the price for 
their education ?” 


Child Labor 


A study of “The Health of the Working Child,” re- 
cently made by the Bureau of Women in Industry of the 
New York State Department of Labor, showed that one- 
fifth of the children examined had serious visual defects; 
almost one-third had dental defects requiring immediate 
treatment; thyroid enlargement was found in 5 per cent 
of the girls but in no boys; 4 per cent of the children had 
heart affections; 3 per cent had some lung abnormality; 
only 45 per cent had what might be called normal postures ; 
almost a fourth of the children had some degree of flat 
foot. Only 4 per cent could be regarded as having no 
defects. Half the children whose work was analyzed ha 
defects which were accentuated by the conditions of thei 
work. For children who at an early age have given up 
schooling, presumably because they expect to support 
themselves by trades where physical fitness is their great- 
est asset, it is a serious finding, the report states, that 
every other one while yet under 16 has some incipient 
physical defect which the requirements of his work appear 
to be intensifying. Subjecting the child under 16 to con- 
ditions of work which tend to break rather than strengthen 
his physical equipment would seem to be false economy. 

Child labor conditions in China have for some time been 
the subject of considerable comment in the public press. 
A Child Labor Commission was appointed by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council in June, 1923, to study conditions and 
recommend regulations applying to child labor in the 
Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, where, owing to. the 
rapid industrial development in recent years, the child.) 
labor problem exists in a concentrated form. On thi 
Commission were such women as Dame Adelaide Ander- 
son, a noted inspector of factories in Great Britain, Agatha 
Harrison, Mary Dingman, and Dr. Mary Stone; the busi- 
ness interests were represented by leading manufacturers 
of Shanghai. The Commission made its report in June, 
1924, revealing incredibly bad conditions among the child 
workers in the cotton and silk mills and in other industries. 
In a number of the mills visited many children were 
found at work on both day and night shifts who could 
not have been over 6 years of age. A 12-hour day pre- 
vails, with night work, and there is little care for the 
health and safety of the workers. To make effective the 
very moderate recommendations of the Commission re- 
quired a new by-law passed by the ratepayers (taxpayers) 
in special meeting and approved by a majority of the 
Consuls of the Foreign Powers. In spite of the campaign” 
in favor of the by-law, the necessary quorum failed to 
attend the meetings called for this purpose on April 15. 
and on June 2, 1925. FS 

The influence of the United States upon child labof 
conditions in China was emphasized by Miss Margaret 
Burton, of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., in an 
address before the Foreign Missions Conference of 
America held in Washington not long before the Shanghai 
meeting at which the child labor recommendations were 
to be considered. Miss Burton, who has studied industrial 
conditions in China at first hand, said that no one could 
imagine the setback which efforts toward child labor legis- 
lation in China had received by the annulment of the 
federal child labor law in the United States, and con- 
cluded with a strong appeal for the ratification of the child 
labor amendment as the best way of helping China in her 
effort to solve her child labor problem. 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 
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